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hunger, the fact, the physiological fact, of empty bellies and
wizened limbs, but by his thought of that fact.

Nor does it mean that a man is free to do what he chooses ;
that in the realm of history proper, as distinct from that of
animal appetite, people are free to plan their own actions as
they think fit and execute their plans, each doing what he set
out to do and each assuming full responsibility for the conse-
quences, captain of his soul and all that. Nothing could be
more false. Henley's rhyme does no more than utter the fantasy
of a sick child who has discovered that he can stop himself
crying for the moon by making believe that he has got it. A
healthy man knows that the empty space in front of him, which
he proposes to fill up with activities for which he accordingly
now begins making plans, will be very far from empty by the
time he steps into it. It will be crowded with other people all
pursuing activities of their own. Even now it is not as empty
as it looks. It is filled with a saturate solution of activity, on
the point of beginning to crystallize out. There will be no room
left for his own activity, unless he can so design this that it will
fit into the interstices of the rest.

The rational activity which historians have to study is never
free from compulsion: the compulsion to face the facts of its
own situation. The more rational it is, the more completely it
undergoes this compulsion. To be rational is to think; and for
a man who proposes to act, the thing that it is important to
think about is the situation in which he stands. With regard
to this situation, he is not free at all. It is what it is, and neither
he nor anyone else can ever change that. For though the situa-
tion consists altogether of thoughts, his own and other people's,
it cannot be changed by a change of mind on the part of himself
or anyone else. If minds change, as they do, this merely means
that with the lapse of time a new situation has arisen. For a
man about to act, the situation is his master, his oracle, his god.
Whether his action is to prove successful or not depends on
whether he grasps the situation rightly or not. If he is a wise
man, it is not until he has consulted his oracle, done everything
in his power to find out what the situation is, that he will make
even the most trivial plan. And if he neglects the situation, the
situation will not neglect him. It is not one of those gods that
leave an insult unpunished.